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Abstract 


This study deals with the British foreign policy and the Egyptian affairs in the 
1890s, At the end of the 1880s, the British occupation of Egypt became 
permanent and the internal political situation started to become complicated 
because British interventions in the Egyptian administration grew significantly. In 
January 1892, the Khedive Tawfig died and the British position in Egypt got 
complicated because his Anglophobe son Abbas II Hilmi succeeded to the throne. 
Next two years, the British Consul-General in Cairo, Lord Cromer, got into trouble 
with the young Khedive over the appointment of Prime Ministers and duties of 
the British officers in the Egyptian Army and officials in the administration. The 
crises of 1893 and 1894 were short and non-violent; nonetheless, they left scars 
on British-Egyptians relations. In relation to the strengthening of the British 
military presence in the country and of the functioning of its administration, a 
hostile anti-British nationalistic movement started to gain force. Because of the 
growing national sentiment, Lord Cromer did his utmost that the Egyptians would 
perceive the de facto permanent occupation positively. The so-called Denshawai 
Incident is considered to be a turning point of Lord Cromer’s era because, the first 
time since 1882, the Egyptian national movement gained the support of British 
public opinion and this Incident hastened his departure from Egypt. 

Keywords: History, British foreign policy, history of Egypt, British colonial 
policy, Lord Cromer, Abbas II Hilmi 


he British administration in Egypt had to face several urgent and pressing 
tasks in the 1880s. Prime among these was the need to stabilize the 
incomes and the expenses of the state, especially when the latter was 
confronted with unexpected military costs in Sudan.’ Because of this need to 
tighten one’s belt, both the British Consul-General and Diplomatic Agent in Egypt, 
Sir Evelyn Baring (the Earl of Cromer from 1892), and his financial expert, Sir Edgar 
Vincent, were indeed unpopular. The latter of the two men was characterized as a 
strong personality with „no fear of unpopularity” and Sir Evelyn regarded him as 
an ideal Financial Advisor who „possessed in a high degree the quality specially 


"This study was written within the Programme for the Development of Fields of Study at Charles 
University, No. P12 History from the interdisciplinary perspective, sub-programme Europe and (versus) 
the world: Intercontinental and intracontinental political, economic, social, cultural and intellectual 
transfers and their consequences. 

* Cromer saw the key to British success in Egypt in financial stability; he always bore this fact in 
mind, CAIN, P. J.: Character and Imperialism: The British Financial Administration in Egypt, 1878-1914, 
The Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, Vol. 34, N° 2, 2006. 187. 
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necessary for the performance of his duties”. Moreover, to a certain extent, the 


two men became the symbols of „stinginess” * 

From 1889, Sir Evelyn did not consider Egyptian finances threatened anymore. 
This was the case because various factors enabled commencing solvency, for 
example the smooth functioning of the administration without serious concerns 
about the future development, A somewhat symbolic end after the finished „race 
against bankruptcy” was when Sir Edgar Vincent resigned from the post of Financial 
Advisor in October 1889 and when Sir Elwin Mitford Palmer was appointed to the 
post in concern. The new Financial Advisor had considerable experience with local 
financial matters. In addition, it is interesting to note that the Egyptian government, 
with respect to the need of financial stability and to the previous recommendations 
of Lord Dufferin, pledged to decrease taxes. Baring fully supported this step and 
indeed tried to introduce it into the Egyptian economy. In the theoretical sphere, he 
was influenced by the words of the former British Viceroy in India, Baron Lawrence: 
„Like taxation was the panacea for foreign rule.” £ 

The revision of the land tax was a remarkable deed of Sir Elwin. The original 
taxation, dating from the rule of Muhammad Ali, was bond to acreage; in theory, 
less fertile Upper Egypt was to pay more than the region of the Nile Delta that was 
permanently irrigated. In reality, however, more money was collected in the lower 
part of the country while the upper part had to contend with constant tax arrears. 
The newly introduced tax rate depended primarily on the quality of soil. Between 
1890 and 1895, the land tax gradually decreased by £E 430,000. In addition, in 1895, 
a special ten-member commission, the so-called Land Revenue Commission, was 
established. Its main task was to re-examine in detail the existing tax assessment 
that itself was supposed to prevent any increase of this tax in the future. 7 at the 
same time, the Egyptian administration proceeded to the abolition of some of the 
other payment obligations (for example the Nile toll, the profession tax, river boats 
and fishing boats fees, etc.) or to their reduction (e.g. some of the minor taxes, 
registration fees, railway, postal and telegraphic tariffs and customs duties on non- 
liquid and mineral fuels, building materials and on selected foodstuff). The only tax 
that was increased was the customs duty on imported tobacco.® 

Despite vigorous reduction and even abolition of some of the taxes, the income 
that reached the Egyptian Exchequer grew linearly. This was the result of a more 


“AUCHTERLONIE, P.: A Turk of the West: Sir Edgar Vincent’s Career in Egypt and the Ottoman 
Empire, British Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 27, N° 1, 2000. 57. 

* COLVIN, A.: The Making of Modern Egypt, London, 1906. 134, 

*TIGNOR, R. Li The ,Indianization” of the Egyptian Administration Under British Rule, The 
American Historical Review, Vol. 68, N° 3, 1963. 638. 

7 Cf. COLVIN: 233-234, TIGNOR, R. L.: Modernization and British Colonial Rule in Egypt 1882-1914, 
Princeton, 1966, 109-110. 

* Cf. BARING, E.: Modern Egypt, Vol. 2, London, 1908. 447-448.; KEMMERER, E. W.: The Fiscal 
System of Egypt, Publications of the American Economic Association, 3" Series, Vol. 1, N° 3, 1900. 
205-206. 

° Government revenue increased from ££10,587,436 (1883) to ££16,337,667 (1906). MARLOWE, J.: 
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effective collection of taxes and fees and of a commencing economic boom 
connected to various irrigational projects.” In 1883, when Sir Evelyn took over the 
Egyptian administration, the total Egyptian deficit amounted to £E 96,457,000; £E 
4,268,000 was used to amortize the obligations every year. In December 1906, 
that is at the end of Cromer’s governing of the country, the debt was reduced by 
£E 9,041,000 and the cost of debt service by £E 900,000." Last but not least, from 
1890 onwards, and in connection to the advancement of export agriculture and 
manufacturing industry, foreign investors were gradually becoming more and 
more interested in the events that took place in Egypt.” 

The Egyptian government moved on to gradually eliminate the „last relicts” of dual 
control in the 1890s. To abolish the Daira administration seemed to be the easiest 
step. Already during the times of Khedive Ismail, his private property served as loan 
collateral (the Daira Loan). Moreover, creditors enforced the establishment of a special 
board committee composed of the Egyptian General Director and of British and French 
controllers. They were supposed to supervise the functioning of this economic unit. 
When Sir Elwin took up his post, the Egyptian administration managed to negotiate an 
interest conversion of this loan by one per cent, In the second half of the 1890s, 
Cromer experienced a lack of funds because of the Sudan expedition and because of 
the construction of the Aswan Dams. Therefore, in June 1898, he proceeded to selling 
the Daira region’? to an international financial consortium headed by a wealthy British 
banker and businessman with Jewish roots, Sir Ernest Joseph Cassel. Because of his 
activities all around the world, the man was well known and belonged to the biggest 
financiers at the turn of the 19" century.’ He also had a significant influence on 


Cromer in Egypt, London, 1970. 286. 

“To the problems TVEDT, T.: Hydrology and Empire: The Nile Water Imperialism and the Partition 
of Africa, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, Vol. 39, N° 2, 2011. 173-194; VALKOUN, J.: 
„The Struggle for Water”: The British and the Modernization of Egyptian Irrigation, The Twentieth 
Century ~ Dvacaté století, Vol. 1, N° 2, 2009. 95-105. 

™ Between 1883 and 1906, indebtedness grew by another £E 18,210,000: a guaranteed loan from 
1885 (£E 9,424,000), minor loans for the realization of publicly beneficial projects and the annuity of 
the Khedive’s family (£E 4,882,000), financial operations (interest conversion) from the year 1890 (£E 
3,904,000). As a matter of fact, during the twenty three years of Cromer’s era more than £E 27,000,000 
was repaid. BARING (1908): 449-450. 

* In 1892, various Egyptian sugar refineries united and fused into one company, Societé Générale 
des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie. The company was in the hands of the French, Between 1895 and 1898, 
several capital investments into the transportation infrastructure of the country ware made — for 
example, narrow-gauge railways were built in the Delta (Delta Light Railway Company, East Light 
Railway Company) the same as tram lines in Cairo and Alexandria. British industrialists were 
traditionally interested in the textile sector — the Egyptian Cotton Mills and the Anglo-Egyptian Spinning 
and Weaving Company. Cf. COLVIN: 273, MARLOWE: 293-295, OWEN, R.: Lord Cromer: Victorian 
Imperialist, Edwardian Proconsul, Oxford, 2004, 310-313. 

The Daira region did not include only lands (sugar plantations and vast fields), but also the 
corresponding infrastructure (roads, railways, irrigational canals), processing facilities (sugar refineries, 
storehouses), machines (locomotives, steamboats) and even whole cities. The economic units of Daira 
and the Domains represented a whole fifth of all agricultural land in Egypt. SCHANZ, M.: Cotton in Egypt 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Manchester, 1913. 42. 
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Egyptian economy. The Egyptian government made immediate profit of £E 
3,200,000 from this arrangement. Simultaneously, the National Bank of Egypt was 
established in the form of a private company. Sir Elwin Palmer was its first 
governor and it was Cassel and his business partners who put the initial capital 
into it.° 

Furthermore, even more of the Khedive’s estates and immovable property, 
called the Domains, were pledged from 1878 because of a loan provided by the 
Rothschilds. The Rothschilds wished to administrate this economic unit with the 
help of a commission composed of a Briton, a Frenchman and an Egyptian, 
similarly to the Daira case. The Egyptian government managed to gradually repay 
the debt that had been tied to the region. It was only in the time of Cromer’s 
successor, Sir Eldon Gorst, when the area was sold off in smaller parts. This time, 
however, it was not done with the help of Cassel’s consortium. The parts were sold 
directly into Egyptian hands, particularly to smaller peasants. Because the Egyptian 
government did not use a mediator to sell the property, they acquired the whole 
profit for themselves.” In 1913, then, the Domains Loan was fully repaid as well.’ 

Railways, telegraphs and the Port of Alexandria were all under international 
supervision from November 1876. The former five-member administration was 
reduced to a three-member British-Egyptian-French one. In contrast to the 
administration of the regions of Daira and the Domains, the administrators 
possessed greater powers and a relatively higher number of officials and 
bureaucrats. However, the management was still inefficient and clumsy. For this 
reason, it was abolished in 1904 and it was the Egyptian government that took 
over.” Despite the fact that the last significant „relict” of dual administration 
ceased to exist, the French still held various posts, for example in educational 
institutions. The Entente Cordiale, signed in 1904, confirmed this state of affairs in 
its fifth clause.” 

At the end of the 1880s, the internal political situation started to become 
complicated because British interventions in the Egyptian administration grew 
significantly. Furthermore, the Prime Minister of Egypt, Nubar Pasha, resigned 
formally stating he did so because of the reform of law enforcement forces," In 
reality, however, he disagreed with growing British influence in those parts of the 
administration that he considered to be exclusively in the Egyptian sphere. Nubar 


% In the following years, the region was sold again, however, this time in smaller portions; in 1905, 
the Daira Loan was repaid, See NEWMAN, E. W. P.: Great Britain in Egypt, London, 1928. 129; OWEN, 
304-305. 

* In 1905, the debt was „only” £E 1,316,000 of the former £E 8,000,000. BARING (1908); 314-315. 

*” Cf, OWEN: 309. SCHANZ: 42. 

18 NEWMAN: 129. 

* BARING (1908): 310-312. 

*° Cf, CAMBON, P.; LANSDOWNE: Declaration between the United Kingdom and France Respecting 
Egypt and Morocco, Dated April 8, 1904, The American Journal of International Law, Vol. 1, N° 1, 1907, 
7; SLOANE, W. M.: Egypt and England, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 19, N° 3, 1904. 476-477. 

* SLOANE: 466, 
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had hoped that Great Britain would only be some kind of a „manager” that would 
set the general outline of developments and that the way how to carry it out 
would be in the hands of the local officials — naturally under the control of the 
Prime Minister. The British attempt to control and regulate the incomes and 
expenses was, however, in absolute contrast and it was impossible to bring the 
two contrasting conceptions into accord,” Subsequently, Riyad (Riaz) Pasha 
became the new Prime Minister of Egypt. 

Nubar and Riyad represented two clearly different political views and 
approaches. The British respected Nubar who, in order to maintain order, 
approved the British occupation of Egypt. Lord Cromer regarded him as a 
respectable statesman who „correctly understood” the differences between the 
eastern and western system of governance. Moreover, Nubar accepted and 
recognized the fact that the „only right civilization” in the world was the European 
one and, therefore, he pressed for some sort of ,,Europeanizing” of the main 
Egyptian institutions. Riyad, in contrast, represented the apotheosis of Islam; 
however, he did admit that some kind of European assistance was necessary to 
revive Egypt. During the years when he administrated Egypt, he understood its 
problems better than Nubar had. Furthermore, as a Muslim he possessed greater 
authority among the Egyptian officials and population.”* Towards the end of the 
1880s, Baring dared to characterize Riyad as „the most honourable man and a 
strict pedant”.”* Additionally, in May 1891, after the Prime Minister resigned, 
Mustafa Fahmi Pasha became the head of the Egyptian government. He belonged 
to the outspoken supporters of the British occupation.” 

On the 7" of January 1892, the Khedive died of pneumonia.” It was with his 
death when the era of Egyptian opposition against the British began. Tawfig, the 
deceased Khedive, perceived the occupation as a painful necessity. For this reason, 
he gave up his powers in favour of the British administrators. During his whole rule 
he never rebelled, furthermore, there was never even the slightest indication of 
doing so. Egyptian elites considered him to be nothing else than a mere „British 
puppet”.”” As for his character and personality, he was an average man who had 
never gone to Europe and who had never received higher education. A few years 
after his death, Lord Cromer described his death as a „great loss for Egypt”? 

According to the rules of primogeniture, Tawfig’s son Abbas was supposed to 
take the lead of the country. However, the Sultan’s firman of 1873 stated that the 
successor to the throne had to be of full (legal) age. This was indeed a 


2? DICEY, E.: The Story of the Khedivate, London, 1902. 434. 

* BARING (1908): 336-345. 

* AL-SAYYID — MARSOT, A. L.: Egypt and Cromer: A Study in Anglo-Egyptian Relations, London, 
1968. 75. 

* TIGNOR, R. L.: Egypt: A Short History, Princeton, 2010. 234. 

? Baring thought that a more likely cause of his death was some kind of a venereal disease. Cf. 
OWEN: 262. TIGNOR (1966): 154. Cf. OWEN: 262, TIGNOR (1966): 154, 

77 TIGNOR (1966): 67. 

°* BARING (1908): 333, 
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complication in the whole situation as Abbas would be of full age only a couple of 
months after his father’s death. There was, of course, an imperial ordinance that 
dealt with this possibility: in case of an underage successor, a regent council was 
to be established, The British Consul-General wanted to avoid the undesirable 
interregnum and, therefore, he found a way how to settle the complication in a 
shrewdly manner. He made use of the fact that the firman did not explicitly state 
what calendar should be used to calculate the age of the throne aspirant. For this 
reason, he decided to use the Islamic calendar that consists of only 354 or 355 
days a year. By doing so, Abbas had been full-aged already two weeks before the 
death of his father.” 

Until that point, the young prince spent most of his life abroad and was almost 
unknown in Egypt. Initially, the British wanted to keep an eye on his upbringing; 
however, they eventually dropped the idea in order not unnecessarily irritate their 
relations with Paris. Because the prince received education across the old continent, 
i.e. from France to the German speaking states, he was fluent in English, French, 
German and Turkish; however, he did not speak Arabic. In his adolescence years, he 
was surrounded by mentors, advisors and companions that steered him towards the 
Francophile nationalist current in Egyptian society. His grandfather Ismail who 
managed to stand against foreigners was a great idol for him; therefore, he indeed 
despised his father and his policy. His own vision that Egyptians should administrate 
their own matters and affairs themselves, independently of the British, was, however, 
utterly erroneous. He returned to his country with ideas that did not count with or 
reflect the actual state of affairs and the British occupation.” 

In mid-January, young Abbas reached Cairo where he was welcomed by a 
military parade and by the tunes of the Khedive’s, the Queen’s and the Sultan’s 
anthems. Lord Cromer described his impressions of the young man’s character in 
one of his telegrams to the Marquis of Salisbury: „He resembles a very 
gentlemanlike and healthily-minded boy fresh from Eton or Harrow ... | really wish 
he was not quite so civilized.”** At the beginning, it seemed that everything would 
be the same as it had been in the times of Tawfig when a certain understanding 
functioned between the Khedive, the Consul-General and the highest British and 
Egyptian officials, Making no obstructions, Abbas confirmed the existing 
government in office and started to act in a Turkophobic manner as was 
customary for the ruling Egyptian elite in those times.” 

France was not going to let the British increase their dominance in the country 
after the new Khedive took over his post. For this reason, the French Consul- 


? BARING, E.: Abbas Il, London, 1915. 2. 

%0 Cf, DICEY: 459, ELGOOD, P. G.: The Transit of Egypt, London, 1928. 124-125.; MANSFIELD, P.: The 
British in Egypt, London, 1971. 150. 

* MANSFIELD: 151. 

32 At first, the Sultan wanted to make use of the young Khedive's inexperience when he was trying, 
Via his “forgotten” commissioner Muhtar Pasha, to press for the fall of Fahmi’s government. In this 
case, Abbas was grateful for British support. BARING (1915): 3-5. 
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General in Egypt, Marquis de Reverseaux, did his utmost to manifest the 
sympathies of the French government for Abbas. During the year 1892, the 
Khedive was clearly becoming more and more Anglophobe. The fact that he 
appointed his former openly anti-British teacher and mentor from Vienna, a Swiss 
named Rouiller Bey, only confirmed this orientation of his. On the contrary, his 
former hatred for the Sultan changed into loyalty.” Young Abbas even called an 
Ottoman representative to the country and, furthermore, he publicly complained 
to Muhtar Pasha about all the British interventions into Egyptian affairs.” The 
change in the Khedive’s stance was closely connected to governmental changes 
that had taken place in Great Britain and also to Cromer’s summer holiday outside 
of Egypt. The then Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nubar’s son-in-law, a 
Christian and a patriot of Armenian origin, Tigrane Pasha,” who closely followed 
British press, realized that the desire to evacuate Egypt would reappear with the 
accession of the new Liberal Government to power; he, therefore, decided to 
support Abbas in the forthcoming clash with the British.” 

British occupation of Egypt was considered to be a temporary issue until 1888. In 
the following years, however, certain tendencies heading towards permanent British 
presence prevailed. The development corresponded with the more thorough and 
more distinct advancing of British interests in the Egyptian administration. Around 
1890, the British started to step in and intervene more and more in the functioning 
of the Department of Justice and the Home Office, for example by trying to make the 
courts work more effective or by reforming the police force. The Egyptians, of 
course, protested against this development because they perceived the increasing 
British pressure as an attempt to transform Egypt into a colony and to seize the 
country’s wealth. Indeed, they considered the reorganization of the police force as a 
clear attempt to take full control over Egypt. i 

William Ewart Gladstone became the British Prime Minister for the last time in 
his life in August 1892. It was a question if and to what extent would the new 
Liberal government listen to the opinions and proposals of the British Consul- 
General in Cairo. In addition, the personality of Lord Rosebery of the Foreign Office 
meant a serious obstacle to the efforts of the Egyptian nationalists and of the 
French, both of whom wanted to eliminate British influence in Egypt. The new 
head of the Foreign Office was known for his desire to continue in his 


* To the relations between the Sultan and the Khedive in detail HIRSZOWICZ, L.: The Sultan and the 
Khedive, 1892-1908, Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 8, N° 3, 1972, 287-311. 
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® During the British election campaign, the leader of the Liberals marked the British occupation of 
Egypt as an unpleasant burden. Cf. Al-SAYVID-MARSOT: 102. BARING (1915): 12-13. 
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in Egypt, Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, Vol. 1, N° 2, 1899, 240-252.; TIGNOR (1966): 
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predecessor’s political line, the same as for his imperialist attitudes and for his 
anti-French stance.” Rosebery accepted the post only under the condition that 
nobody would encroach or try to encroach his powers, and especially so in the 
Egyptian question.” 

Mustafa Fahmi Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, became seriously ill at the 
end of December 1892 and, for this reason, the question who should be his 
successor arose. Cromer wished to see Riyad again in his place; nevertheless, this 
was very difficult to push through as the Khedive had significant reservations 
against him. Additionally, only Tigrane, whom Abbas wanted as Prime Minister 
initially, was a priori unacceptable for the British Proconsul in Egypt. After a couple 
of days, however, Fahmi „miraculously” recovered and the governmental troubles 
were staved off. Nonetheless, during this episode, Cromer reached the conclusion 
that a serious conflict between the Khedive and himself would break out sooner or 
later. However, the crisis itself came indeed unexpectedly. On the 15" of January 
1893, without any previous consultations with the British Consul-General, Abbas 
reorganized his Cabinet, including its chairman whom he considered to be nothing 
else than „a British puppet.” His favourite Prime Minister candidate was Husayn 
Fakhri Pasha, a man who had resigned from the post of Minister of Justice in 1891 
in protest against the British reform in his resort that was taking place at that time. 
His opinions coincided with those of Tigrane and he was, not surprisingly, 
unquestionably unacceptable for the British.” 

Cromer learnt about the changes in government during a short courtesy call of 
the Khedive’s private secretary.” He reacted briskly to the new situation. He 
promptly sent a detailed report to Rosebery. Subsequently, he met Abbas who 
promised he would not publicly announce the changes that had just taken place 
before the Proconsul discussed them with the London government. Cromer 
argued that Abbas exceeded his powers when he removed the Prime Minister 
from his office without seeking British advice beforehand.” 

News about the situation in Egypt caused a stir in Gladstone’s Cabinet. Nobody 
was ready to accept Cromer’s proposal that stated British occupation forces should 
seize telegraph offices and all governmental buildings until the crisis was solved.”® 
Lord Rosebery’s telegram of the 16" of January 1893 contained the following: „Her 
Majesty’s government expect to be consulted in such important matters as a change 
of ministers ... We cannot therefore sanction the proposed nomination of Fakhri 
Pasha.” After Cromer announced his government's position, the Khedive gave in. 
He appointed Riyad Prime Minister on the 18" of January 1893, and he formally 
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promised the British resident in Egypt he would follow the advice of the British in all 
important questions. Even though he had no other choice than to give in, his 
attitudes found a lot of responses; many deputations expressing gratitude to the 
Khedive for his patriotic stance reached Cairo.” 

One might assume that the situation was resolved conciliatorily; in fact, 
however, the reality was quite the opposite. For Cromer, the crisis continued. 
Moreover, if his telegram of the 15" of January created a stir in the British 
Cabinet, then Cromer’s following dispatches were indeed shocking. On the 19" of 
January 1893, Cromer asked his government to increase the number of occupation 
troops in Egypt. He regarded the growing anti-British agitation among the Egyptian 
population and open animosity on the part of the Khedive as reasons serious 
enough for his request. At the same time, he declared there was no way he could 
guarantee public order without strengthening the British garrison in the country." 
The Commander in Chief of the British occupation army in Egypt, General 
Frederick Forestier-Walker, likewise considered the numbers insufficient.” 
However, considerable resentment rose in the British ministerial ranks against this 
policy of force, including Gladstone himself. It was only the Foreign Office that fully 
supported the Consul-General. Initially, the British Cabinet did not agree with 
sending more troops to Egypt; nevertheless, the decisive factor was the vote of 
the Foreign Minister. Rosebery found the January governmental crisis as a waste 
of time and energy; however, to make his Cabinet colleagues agree with the rise in 
numbers of the garrison, he promised that he would try to solve the Egyptian 
question after the governmental crisis was over,“ 

On the 23" of January 1893, Lord Rosebery sent an extensive telegram to 
Cromer in which he informed him about the consent to strengthen the occupation 
forces in Egypt. At the same time, he instructed him to inform Abbas and Riyad 
appropriately about the matter. In addition, a British infantry battalion that was 
actually just sailing through the Suez Canal on its way to India went ashore almost 
immediately, Within only forty eight hours the men marched through the streets 
of Cairo, The speed with which the soldiers appeared in the city had an indeed 
deterrent effect. The British clearly demonstrated that there were certain limits of 
„their patience” and they likewise demonstrated their readiness to step in and 
intervene if it proved necessary.” Cromer was pleased with the course of 
developments. This being the case, he wrote to Rosebery with enthusiasm: ,,The 
lesson which the Khedive has now received will, | am of opinion, cause His Highness 
to be very careful in his conduct for the present. a 
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During the crisis, the British could either retreat, i.e. to withdraw from the 
country altogether and, consequently, stop the on-going reform process, or they 
had to oppose and face the Khedive and significantly strengthen their current 
position in the country. As a result of Cromer’s steps not only did Abbas’s 
resentment of the British Empire grow, but so did the distaste of the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Riyad." In July 1893, the Khedive visited Constantinople 
accompanied by Tigrane Pasha. He was looking for support of his anti-British 
policy; however, his efforts proved unsuccessful. The Sultan received him in a 
friendly manner several times; nevertheless, he never promised him anything. 
Similarly, Tigrane did not meet with much sympathy during his tour of European 
embassies in the Ottoman capital.” Moreover, the fact that Khedive travelled 
through various provinces throughout the summer likewise did not help the 
situation or the growing animosity between British and Egyptian officials, on the 
contrary. Last but not least, Cromer systematically collected various complaints of 
British officials holding diverse positions in the Egyptian administration. For the 
moment, however, he was waiting for the next good opportunity the grant the 
young ruler a fatherly” lesson.” 

In January 1894, Abbas, the Commander in Chief of the Egyptian Army, Sirdar 
Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener, and their adjutants — the Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry of War, Mahir Pasha, and the Head of the Intelligence Division, Francis 
Reginald Wingate — undertook an inspection tour of the Egyptian Army garrisons in 
Upper Egypt. In Aswan, the Khedive complained about the behaviour and the 
training of the battalions that were commanded by the British. He likewise 
complained about the state of the local hospital ward.” Some of his critical 
remarks outraged the present British officers as these unfavourable comments 
stemmed from banal or rather deliberately sought deficiencies.” On the 19" of 
January 1894, a military parade took place in Wadi Halfa. This sunken city on the 
Egyptian-Sudanese border became a witness of a serious clash between the 
Khedive and the Sirdar; this was the so-called Frontier Incident.°° During the 
mentioned parade, Abbas did not forget to throw in disparaging remarks against 
the British officers. Among other things, he said: „To tell the truth, Kitchener 
Pasha, I consider that it is disgraceful for Egypt to be served by such an army.””” As 
a result of the growing tension between the Khedive and the Sirdar in the past 
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couple of days, Kitchener immediately offered his resignation. Greatly dismayed, 
Abbas did not accept it. The following day, Abbas, expecting problems because of 
his rash and imprudent behaviour, decided it would be better to apologize and so 
he did.” 

Kitchener naturally informed Cromer about the whole incident who on his part 
immediately forwarded a message about the situation to Rosebery. The British 
Consul-General fully realized the seriousness of the incident; however, he also 
regarded it as an opportunity to humble Abbas. In addition, he perceived the 
disparagement of Christian officers in the Muslim army very dangerous. In the 
previous years, the British tried to instil loyalty to the Khedive to the Egyptian 
soldiers in order to prevent a similar revolt that had taken place in the Arabi 
period. These British attempts were, however, sapped by Abbas who legitimized 
potential dissatisfaction of the men with their assigned officers by his statements. 
Cromer, therefore, stood fully and unflinchingly on Kitchener’s side.” 

On the 21" of January 1894, Rosebery took a decisive stance: Firstly, he refused 
to accept any offensive statements against British officers; secondly, he insisted 
Mahir Pasha should be immediately removed from his office because, according to 
Rosebery, he had a „bad” influence on the Khedive; and thirdly, he requested the 
issuance of a daily order which would mention in a very complimentarily manner 
both the Egyptian Army and the serving British officers. In case these 
„recommendations” were turned down, the Khedive’s army was supposed to be 
subordinated to the commander of British occupation forces." This telegram 
caused a political stir in Cairo. Riyad Pasha was afraid that Rosebery’s menacing 
telegram could be interpreted as a hidden threat of establishing a protectorate or 
even of annexation.” Abbas, Riyad and Tigrane expected support on the side of 
France, however, the French had no intentions to step in and, therefore, they 
adopted a somewhat reserved attitude.” The Khedive had indeed no other choice 
than to succumb to the British requests once again. On the 26" of January 1894, 
he issued the daily order expressing his satisfaction with the army led by the 
British. Shortly after that he dismissed Mahir Pasha from his post and he 
appointed him „only” the Governor of Port Said.” 

Riyad’s government that had been so closely associated with Abbas’s anti- 
British attitudes in the past couple of months resigned in April 1894. The 
government became untrustworthy and unreliable for Cromer. The Khedive kept 
his promise to the British Consul-General and in accordance with the British 
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proposal he appointed Nubar the Prime Minister of the country. Nubar tried to 
reconcile the British and Egyptians officials that had been in strife for some time. 
However, he broke his ankle in the spring of 1895 and this made his already poor 
health condition even worse.” Cromer complained to the newly appointed 
Foreign Minister, Lord Kimberley, in one of his telegrams, that pitiable Nubar 
suffered from diabetes and seemed old and exhausted,” Nubar had to give up his 
Prime Minister post in favour of Fahmi Pasha after eighteen months for medical 
reasons. Nubar died in Paris in January 1899. 

Abbas spoke out against the British only occasionally, however, he never 
reconciled to their presence in the country. In addition, he never had a 
prearranged program and he often acted spontaneously. When he openly stated 
what he thought, there was always some sort of dispute. With hindsight, his 
argument with Kitchener was indeed a serious mistake that only played into 
Cromer’s hands. Moreover, the so-called Frontier Incident also meant the end of 
Abbas’s role as the public leader of the opposition against the British occupation.” 
In the following years, the Consul-General adopted a tactic aiming at keeping the 
Khedive in constant fear of losing his throne if he supported any significant anti- 
British tensions in Egyptian society. In the eyes of the British public he was, 
nevertheless, nothing else than a scamp anyway. This was, in fact, confirmed 
because Abbas secretly financed anti-British radical nationalists until the First 
World War broke out in 1914.°” 

After a new Liberal government was elected in Great Britain, there was a certain 
chance that the Egyptian question would be re-opened. Furthermore, in the autumn 
months of 1892, the Ottoman Ambassador in London, Rüstem Pasha, did his utmost 
during his conversations with the British Foreign Minister to find out what the attitude 
of the London government towards Egypt was. Moreover, the long-time French 
ambassador to Britain, William Henry Waddington, was also interested in the question 
in concern." Gladstone acknowledged that Paris possessed the right to initiate the 
discussions about Egypt; for this reason, he wished to hold talks with the French 
separately. Rosebery, for instance, was of the opinion that the Egyptian question 
should be a topic for special Great Power negotiations.” 

The Egyptian crisis of January 1893, however, considerably complicated the 
situation. Paris was trying to force the reluctant Sultan, as the Suzerain, to either 
protest vehemently or to call an international conference.” The British Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs was afraid of complications that could arise during the 
gathering of the Great Powers and, therefore, he did not want to initiate any 
discussions about Egypt before the turbulent situation calmed down.” Between 
1893 and 1894, Rosebery held talks with the Ottoman negotiator, Rüstem Pasha, 
on a convention which was deftly linked to the Egyptian question, and also to the 
Straits issue and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. It would give the British a 
legal and a credible basis for their occupation of Egypt. In return, the London 
government was supposed to confirm the Sultan’s rights over Egypt and promise 
the evacuation of British garrisons in an appropriate time.” 

The year 1894 brought considerable complications into British-Ottoman 
relations; both religious and secular pro-Armenian organizations in Great Britain, 
partly supported by the British press, campaigned against the Ottoman 
persecution of the Christian population in Asia Minor. In addition, the newly 
concluded French-Russian alliance also played its role. Negative attitudes over 
eventual advantages of the convention began to dominate after some time. Great 
Britain reached the conclusion that British forces could not effectively defend the 
Straits, not even together with the Sultan’s military help, against France and Russia 
at the same time. Moreover, the British were not ready to accept the implied 
recognition of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Lord Rosebery, this time, 
however, as Prime Minister and the new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Kimberley, arrived at the conclusion that the Egyptian question could not be 
satisfactorily resolved if the stance of the French was omitted. For this reason, the 
issue of Egypt shifted from the British-Ottoman to the British-French plateau 
between 1892 and 1894.” 

The crises of 1893 and 1894 were short and non-violent; nonetheless, they left 
scars on British-Egyptians relations. In contrast to the previous assurances, they 
confirmed that the British Liberal government had no intentions to evacuate 
Egypt. In relation to the strengthening of the British military presence in the 
country and of the functioning of its administration, a hostile anti-British 
nationalistic movement started to gain force. As the, until then, fragmented 
opposition publicly declared unity, mutual confrontation seemed more likely than 
cooperation.” The system of administration under British supervision, with 
autocratic features, became very unpopular among the Egyptian population. 

Cromer tried to persuade the others that Egyptian nationalism was not a real 
phenomenon, but that it was something that had appeared and was encouraged 
by the „stubborn Khedive”.” Furthermore, during the occupation, there were 
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different approaches to the employment of the British and of the Egyptians. All top 
administration posts were obligatorily reserved for British officials; Egyptians, on 
the other hand, could hold only lower administrative ranks. This was especially 
difficult to accept for those who inclined to the nationalistic movement.” 
Additionally, it should be noted that the rise of national sentiment was closely 
connected to the modernization of Egypt.” The reforms enabled the formation of 
a new educated class that possessed a European perspective and range of 
knowledge. Egyptian nationalists met during various salon-type get-togethers; 
however, their agitation found response only in the higher and educated strata. 
Otherwise, the population was only hardly affected.” 

A new national leader appeared on the scene in the 1890s, and that was 
Mustafa Kamil Pasha whose public speeches and articles were full of patriotic 
sentiment. Abbas financially supported Kamil’s activities, At first, Kamil pressed for 
the autonomy of Egypt that was supposed be an independent province of the 
Ottoman Empire. He was looking for supporters all across Europe; he found an 
interested audience primarily in France, the British listened to him only 
sporadically.” Nationalistic hopes put into French help subsided after the failure of 
Marchand’s expedition and especially after the signing of the Entente Cordiale. 
Turning away from Paris meant alienating the Khedive.” After 1904, in accordance 
with the policy of the Ottoman Empire, Kamil began to focus more on potential 
support from Germany and Austria-Hungary." Last but not least, it should be 
mentioned that only a small part of intellectuals wanted the establishment of a 
secular state and the introduction of Western economic and political institutions in 
Egyptian conditions.” 

Because of the growing national sentiment, Lord Cromer did his utmost that 
the Egyptians would perceive the de facto permanent occupation positively. 
Nevertheless, his efforts encountered opposition and defiance. Dramatizing British 
successes in Egypt, something the public at home could feel proud of, played a 
significant role in his policy. Starting in 1891, the Consul-General started to issue 
annual reports about the situation in country. In most cases, he compiled the 
records of the Egyptian ministries. He likewise frequently used members of his 
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staff to write books and articles that would praise the British mission in Egypt. Lord 
Cromer believed that annual publications about the British successes in Egypt had 
a considerable effect on society.” 

It was Alfred Milner, the Under-Secretary at the Egyptian Ministry of Finance 
between 1889 and 1892, who contributed to the presentation of Cromer’s reform 
results, His book England in Egypt (London 1892) contained a considerable amount of 
clichés which became established in the consciousness of the British public. Egypt was 
presented as a country that only the British could administrate successfully because of 
their exceptional talent for patience, pragmatism and intuition. The book had four 
editions within only two years; it had even seven more in the following decade. Milner 
had an unusual ability to present imperialism not just as an obligation and a necessity, 
but also as a drama.” Furthermore, the British Consul-General also used financial 
subsidies to win the Egyptian public opinion’s favour. Nevertheless, he had no illusions 
about the Egyptians’ loyalty to the British.” It is interesting to note that Cromer’s main, 
and also nearly only, source of detailed information about nationalist agitation or 
about the attitudes of the population to the British presence in the country, was his 
„Oriental Secretary” and a capable linguist Harry Boyle,”® 

British influence in every part of the Egyptian administration gradually increased 
between 1892 and 1914.” Cromer also borrowed” several Britons from India 
expecting they would return back once Great Britain was released from its 
responsibility in the country or when the Khedivate gained independence. From the 
1890s onwards, professionally qualified graduates from prestigious British 
universities started coming to Egypt to work as officials; however, they did not 
have the relevant colonial experience. Once they got the office, they became almost 
irrevocable, maybe with the exception of illness, professional misconduct or in the 
event that the post was revoked.” These men often did not know the history, the 
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culture and the mentality of the people they were supposed to help and govern. 
Often they isolated themselves from the Egyptian population; in everyday life they 
tended to incline to racist attitudes against the Egyptians.” Being in Egypt often 
meant a way how to gain a good reputation and the necessary experience for their 
future career. Colonial service offered an excellent opportunity for social 
advancement or at least to gain some prestige. Many Britons received knighthood 
for the years during which they had worked in the Egyptian administration. 

The duties of the Consul-General and the Agent of Her Majesty in Egypt were 
not precisely defined; the Proconsul regularly received only general instructions 
from his government. In ordinary matters he had to follow his own personal 
judgement,” Cromer used „an iron fist” and, for this reason, the officials were 
often afraid of him. Even though they always showed him respect, often they 
bluntly criticised him behind his back, especially at the end of his era.” A certain 
freedom arising from the nature of his office naturally reflected itself in the way 
he organized his day. His mornings typically began with an early breakfast. After 
that he started working intensively, preparing telegrams and giving general 
framework commands necessary for the functioning of the administration. In the 
morning, various visitors came, the same as diverse deputations. The Consul 
usually had lunch together with his family and close staff members. The 
afternoons were reserved for sport, usually for tennis. Often, there were 
receptions or masquerades in the evenings, some of which hosted as much as 
600 participants. Sometimes there would be only simple get-togethers with a 
drink and a cigar. Moreover, in the case of banquets, the Proconsul showed 
great interest in the menu.” 

In the 1890s, Cromer, his family and closest personnel moved to a new 
residence by the Nile located between the Khedive’s palace, i.e. the Abdeen 
Palace, and the British barracks. The new building of the Agency and the 
Consulate-General, and of today’s British Embassy in Egypt, perfectly epitomized 
colonial architecture — it was an impressive glowing alabaster building with a long 
porch and a large garden.” However, neither the magnificence of the new 
building, nor Cromer could stop growing Egyptian nationalism that gradually 
started to spread from the intellectual environment also to the Egyptian 
population. The opposition and resistance of the Egyptians against their British 
masters were symbolized by insulting the occupation forces. In 1895, Cromer set 
up a special court for trials with this sort of people. Nonetheless, despite all the 
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efforts, the number of verbal and physical invectives rose sharply.” Cromer’s 
opinion that prosperity would cause general satisfaction proved to be wrong.” 

The events of 1906 contributed to Cromer’s departure from the proconsul 
office, The so-called Denshawai Incident is considered to be a breakpoint in the 
British occupation of Egypt comparable to the Amritsar Massacre (known also as 
the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre) in India in 1919, The small village of Denshawai in 
the Nile Delta was until then in no way different from any other village in the 
distinctive Egyptian countryside. However, in that year it witnessed an incident 
during which both Britons and Egyptians died. It was an unfortunate coincidence 
and, primarily, it was the result of mutual misunderstanding. It was enhanced by 
the then atmosphere of indifference, insensitivity and by the general lack of 
understanding between the British and the Egyptians. Cromer used the following 
Denshawai Process to teach the Egyptian population a lesson that insulting the 
British administration and its representatives would not stay unpunished.” Fifty 
two villagers sat in the dock. The special tribunal was composed of three British 
and two Egyptian judges and it sentenced the defendants to life sentence, long 
prison sentences, flogging and whipping, and some also to capital punishment.” 

Europeans who were settled in Egypt agreed both with the process and with 
the following verdict. On the contrary, Egyptians fervently organized protests and 
protested against the sentences. The Egyptian national movement could count on 
the support of British public opinion for the first time since 1882; moreover, 
Cromer was regarded as a „true despot”. The Proconsul’s Egyptian policy even 
earned criticism from the otherwise restrained and reserved British press. Kamil, 
for instance, regarded the verdict as an „act of barbarism” ® In addition, he made 
a trip across France and the British Isles and he had the honour to speak with the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. At the end of 1906, a 
friend of Egyptian patriots, Wilfrid Blunt, wrote into his diary: „Never since Tel al- 
Kebir have the fortunes of Egyptian nationalism seemed so smiling. a 

In 1906, the Consul-General’s health indeed deteriorated. For years, Cromer 
suffered from stomach disorder and gastric attacks which caused his frequent 
petulance and touchiness. By establishing the special tribunal, he set the 
nationalists against himself.” Last but not least, his character and his attitudes 
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were not convenient for the Foreign Office anymore. The Proconsul did not realize, 
or maybe refused to acknowledge, that times had changed. It was no longer 1883, 
it was 1906. However, despite this being the case, Lord Cromer held the same 
views and he kept using the same solutions to problems; nevertheless, these were 
not right anymore. He regarded the problems of Egyptian society and its national 
desires from the point of view of a colonial administrator of the heyday of the 
British Empire.” Despite the fact that he did much good and became the notional 
maker of modern Egypt, or the great architect of the British Empire, he likewise 
committed many political missteps while he was in office. His health condition and 
the Denshawai Incident hastened his departure to rest. Indeed, the days when the 
Foreign Office was in the hands of Marquis of Salisbury, when Cromer had a 
practically free hand over Egypt and when he was at the height of his powers 
(1888-1898) were history." 
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